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the support which our reactionary circles are receiving by
certain declarations by German official circles is doing
much to continue civil war in our country, but we do not
find it possible to connect this question with the conditions
of the armistice."1

Kiihlmann intervened to say that it was Germany's
settled principle not to interfere in the internal affairs
of Russia, and Trotsky scoffed at him for thus abandoning
the moral offensive. He would regard it as a step forward,
he said, if the German Government would freely and frankly
express their views regarding the internal position in
Russia.

Here was a challenge which Kiihlmann, had he taken
it up, might have used to his advantage. Had he accepted
Trotsky's invitation to speak his mind on the internal
affairs of Russia, he could have turned the tables on his
adversary and redeemed to some extent Germany's
position in the eyes of the world. Instead of allowing Trotsky
to brand Germany as a hypocrite, a liar, and a brigand,
he could have unmasked the Bolsheviks as the enslavers
of the minds of men and the destroyers of the social fabric
of civilization. Had Kiihlmann taken his stand, publicly
and unreservedly, on the principle that Germany conceived
it to be her right and her duty to protect the peoples
who had seen fit to free themselves from the chaos of
revolutionary Russia, he could have capitalized the
existing and steadily growing fear of Bolshevism in the
countries of the Entente. Germany, as the champion of
Western civilization, protecting the border States from
civil war, rapine, and bloody murder, as a bulwark against
the spread of Bolshevism across Europe, would have been
in an infinitely stronger position, both within and without,
than Germany, the apostle of Machtpolitik, deliberately
perverting the principle of self-determination to cover a
policy of annexation. The propaganda of the Entente
1 Proceedings, p. 90.